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University of Bologna, and other Italian universities, as well as at
Oxford and Cambridge.
Some curious facts regarding the status of the university book-
sellers in England may be gleaned from George Gray's work on
The Earlier Stationers and Bookbinders, and the First Cambridge Printer,
issued for the Bibliographical Society in 1904. The first reference to
the Cambridge booksellers is in a decision of 1276, in which it is
declared that the * writers, illuminators and stationers, who serve
the scholars only', were subject, like the members of the university,
to the jurisdiction of the Chancellor, and could not be interfered
with by the Archdeacon of Ely, who had claimed jurisdiction over
the university, as well as over the town. The wives of the said
writers, illuminators and stationers were rather heartlessly aban-
doned to the tender mercies of the Archdeacon. For these, it is
added, 'being under the charge of adultery or any other crime, the
cognizance and correction of which pertains to the Archdeacon in
similar cases concerning other persons under his jurisdiction, and
the rest of their family, not especially deputed to the service of the
scholars, shall be under the Archdeacon's jurisdiction in all and
everything, like other lay-persons in the town of Cambridge and
our diocese of Ely'.
The stationers could only sell books which had been approved
by the Chancellor as being free from heretical opinions. The power
of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities as censors of the book
trade in those days is seen in the series of resolutions for the sup-
pression of Lollardisrn passed at the Convocation of Canterbury
early in 1409.
Among other things it was ordained that no book or tract com-
piled by John Wyclife, or by anyone else in his time or since, or to be
compiled hereafter, should be read or taught in the schools, hostels,
or other places within the province, unless it should first be examined
by the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or at least by twelve
persons to be elected by each of these bodies, and afterwards expressly
approved of by the Archbishop or his successors; that, when ap-
proved, the book should be delivered, in the name and by the
authority of the university, to the stationers to be copied; and a
faithful collation being made, the original should be deposited in
the chest of the university, there to remain for ever.
The first 'stationarius of the University* of Cambridge of whom
we have any record is one John Hardy5 referred to in one of the